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of the party and withdrawing for a time into private
life.   This intention was never fulfilled; from the nature
of the case it was destined to be frustrated, even if it
was ever seriously entertained.    The fallen leader of a
defeated  and  discredited  party   naturally  yearns  for
retirement.    But political life is a perpetual warfare
in which the commander cannot honourably desert his
post.    The political outlook was dark and uncertain
when the Wellington Government fell in 1830.   Parties
were in a state of flux.    The position of Peel himself,
alienated as he was from the old Tories by his concession
of the Catholic claims and attached to the Oanningites
by his sympathy with a liberal commercial policy, was
BO  doubtful   that  no   one would have  been  greatly
surprised if he had joined Lord Grey.    Several of his
own former colleagues were now to be found  in the
ranks of the Whig Government.    Grey was a Whig,
it is true, and Peel was still a Tory, still to remain
a Tory, or at least a Conservative, for fifteen years
longer.     But if party connections   could  have  been
ignored, there was probably no great question on which
these two  statesmen  were  not  substantially  agreed.
Lord Grey was a reformer of more than forty years'
standing.   Peel resisted the Reform Bill to the last, but
throughout the debates he declared repeatedly that he
would not have opposed a moderate measure of reform.
In the autumn of 1830, when the Whig Government
was first formed and the Canningites had joined it in
a body, no man could foresee that its first act would be
to introduce in the spring a measure of parliamentary
reform so comprehensive in its scope, so revolutionary
in its aims, as to change in the twinkling of an eye the